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THE ROUND TABLE 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN AN ENGLISH CLASS 

In a Senior class in English in which we habitually discussed occupa- 
tional topics I discovered one girl and one boy aiming fairly directly at 
a stage career. Neither of these students applied himself closely to 
school work. The boy, naturally serious in temperament, concentrated 
most of his attention on his outside vocal study and on his regular 
engagements at evening entertainments; the girl, rather trifling in 
temperament, concentrated only on theatrical magazines and school 
dramatics. Each of these students had well-marked interests and a 
definite object. Yet neither saw the close connection between many 
of his school studies and his favored profession. 

Since these two students were unfailingly amiable, and since with 
the class in general I found I could be exceedingly informal and personal 
in the discussion of problems of everyday life, I was able, without giving 
any embarassment to the two pupils most concerned, to have the class 
discuss the relation between their school work and a stage career in an 
unusually frank manner. I began by referring the girl to an interview 
with Frieda Hempel which was reported in Musical America. In this 
interview Frieda Hempel pointed out that one cause for the failure of 
many singing actresses to rise in opera was overemphasis on pure voice 
culture to the neglect of linguistic training and of minute, persistent 
study of the dramatic work in question as a picture of the human soul 
and of life itself. Work — intelligent work based on long, broad educa- 
tion — was, according to Madame Hempel, the sine qua non of success, 
despite the opera singer's opulence of voice and of temperament. 

This article enlightened my girl pupil to a surprising degree, and as 
a result of her reaction the class gave serious consideration to the ne- 
cessity of education in preparation for the stage. 

Beginning with a consideration of opera singers — singing actors and 
actresses — they discovered the linguistic training necessary and thus saw 
better the value of French and German. They were surprised to find 
that Titta Ruffo gave the best of his time and ability to mastering the 
character of the introspective Hamlet for the opera of that name which 
was then being acclaimed in Chicago. They found that Geraldine 
Farrar, with Amato and other singers concerned, had applied herself to 
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a most detailed study of the political and social life of the Napoleonic 
period in preparation for the opera Madame San-Gene. They thus 
began to see how much study of the play itself with all its historical and 
social background is undertaken by an artist months before the first 
rehearsal. They saw also how much important controversy is aroused 
by a seemingly slight innovation in costume, and how essential it is 
that an artist have definite literary and historical knowledge on which to 
base his innovation. All these new points of view the students gathered 
by reading current issues of musical magazines such as Musical America 
and The Musical Courier. 

Passing to the concert stage, they found, especially by examining 
reviews, how strictly concert singers were held to account for enuncia- 
tion in foreign languages and for interpretation of spiritual moods. Look- 
ing up the lives of some of these singers, they found what prolonged 
academic education many of them, notably the Americans, had received. 

In their consideration of the legitimate stage, they discovered that 
here, particularly, the intelligence which comes from broad human 
education counts, and that the deeper one's insight into literature, 
into countries and nations in their present and past civilization, the 
larger, truer, and more individual one's dramatic interpretation will 
be. Taking Macbeth, which they were then studying, the students con- 
sidered some of the innumerable puzzles in the interpretation of lines and 
of characters. They looked up also what commentators had recorded 
on variations in interpretation among great actors and actresses. 

Thus, after very limited study and discussion, the class in general 
and my two students in particular saw with surprise and enthusiasm 
that the intelligent actor's life is a life of study; that his study is based 
on just such training in language, literature, and history as a progressive 
school provides; and that to interpret human nature on the stage most 
fully one needs all the training he can secure in such cultural and human 
subjects as literature, French, German, history," and the social sciences. 

William F. Linehan 
South Boston High School 
Boston, Mass. 

A DIFFERENT HALLOWE'EN PLAY 

The great witches scene in Macbeth has been used year after year 
to give the Hallowe'en celebration a literary flavor, and our students 
have a lurking suspicion that Shakespeare was the only good dramatist. 
To show that other European literatures contain plays as adaptable and 



